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Budgetary Control as an Aid to 
Personnel Administration 


By H. B. Bergen 
Manager of Personnel Department, Henry L. Doherty & Company 


Because of the wide spread interest displayed during recent years in Bud- 
getary Control, there is the possibility of a wide variety of popular concep- 
tion regarding its scope and content. It is therefore suggested that in this 
discussion the term Budgetary Control implies the co-ordination of all of 
the activities of a business into a definite plan for the future in terms of units 
and of dollars and cents. Budgetary Control is more than a method or 
system—it is a mental attitude—the use of a constructive imagination trained 
to think objectively in terms of the future. 

Budgetary Control recognizes that the interdependence of the various 
divisions of the business should be emphasized. Such a control would start 
with a forecast of the business cycle and a set of standards developed by the 
research and development function co-ordinated with and guided by the ex- 
ecutive staff of the organization. Based on these standards a program of 
operation would then be formulated conforming with the predicted business 
conditions. This program would include a detailed estimate, by months, of 
each activity of the business, which would culminate in a monthly budget of 
the earnings statement and of the statement of balance sheet changes. 

A careful comparison would then be made each month, on both a monthly 
and cumulative basis, of the actual as against the estimated performance. It 
would also be necessary to operate a mechanism providing for the revision 
of plans necessitated by new conditions not anticipated when the original 
estimate was made. It would seem that the question, “Do we make what we 
sell, or do we sell what we make?” might be satisfactorily answered if the 
procedure just mentioned was in operation. 

The efficient functioning of such a method of control is apparently a 
prerequisite to sound management. The truth of this is not generally ac- 
cepted. An individual would not think of engaging in target practice with- 
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out taking definite aim at a predetermined target. He would not aim in its 
general direction and then attempt to score his results. Yet many a business 
executive is content to form his plans only in the general direction of a 
rather indefinite future and then to make the record of his performance after 
it is a matter of history. 

The resistance of many executives to the introduction of budgetary con- 
trol is apparently due to an uncritical reverence of the past. The hold that 
Habit has over individuals is extremely powerful, increasing as one grows 
older. The old way of operating without budgetary control is very comfor- 
table, and changes mean inconvenience and lack of satisfaction of habitual 
tendencies. The executive therefore tends to rationalize and to fall back on 
the much over-worked bromide, “It may be all right for some businesses, but 
mine is different.” 

Where budgetary control has been introduced, there apparently exists a 
lack of uniformity of conception relative to the position of the budget staff 
in the scheme of organization. The financial man claims that the budget is 
his pet offspring, the engineer frequently believes that budgetary control is a 
subdivision of his profession, and the auditor, who is convinced of the ac- 
curacy of the relationship of his post-mortem examinations with the laws of 
the cosmic order, is now convinced that budgetary control belongs to him 
by the same process that convinced him after cost accounting had been de- 
veloped, that the latter was his particular field. 


The Function of Budgetary Control in Management 


It is believed that budgetary control is an integral and inseparable part 
of management, and it is refreshing to note that the School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance of New York University has found it expedient to 
assign the course in “Budgets” to the faculty of the Department of Man- 
agement rather than to the faculty of the Department of Finance or of the 
Department of Accounting. 

When budgetary control is operating satisfactorily it is of aid in the 
administration of personnel relations. The proper functioning of a personnel 
department is predicated on a definite plan of organization in which that de- 
partment exercises staff control of any change in an employee’s status, in- 
cluding employment, remuneration, training, promotion and _ separation. 
Budgetary procedure will seldom fail to reveal weaknesses in the plan of or- 
ganization and it will often point the way to an improvement of indefinite or 
incorrect relationships. In this way the proper set-up of the personnel de- 
partment may be effected. 

It has been mentioned that the interdependence of departments should be 
emphasized. The dependence of the personnel department operations upon the 
requirements of the other departments is self-evident. The personnel de- 
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" partment exists for the primary purpose of rendering service to the organi- 


zation as an operating unit on the one hand, and to the employees as indi- 
vidual units on the other. To render this service effectively the personnel de- 
partment must anticipate to a large extent the requisitions for personnel and 
plan accordingly a constructive program of personnel activities. 


Co-ordination of Various Budgets Into the Production Program 


Budgetary control co-ordinates these activities into a well balanced pro- 

am. On the basis of the sales estimate the production program may be 
formulated including the purchasing, manufacturing and stores budgets. In- 
terlocking with these budgets are the equipment and finance budgets and 
the budgets of the various staff departments. All of these budgets are re- 
flected in the earnings statement budget and the budget of balance sheet 
changes. 

The personnel department, working in close liaison with the various de- 
partments through the medium of the budget staff, can then apply the various 
standards at its disposal, including job specifications, wage and salary stan- 
dards, statistics of turnover and employment conditions, pension studies, etc., 
to the requirements revealed by the co-ordinated budget program and can 
intelligently attempt to forecast the employment program for the budget 
period. By means of actuarial calculations the payroll trend can be pre- 
dicted with reasonable accuracy thus permitting the distribution of a known 
fund over a definite period. In making such calculations the actuary must 
utilize the following factors: 

. Minimum and maximum values for all positions. 
. Salary and wage status of present employees. 
. Number of employees receiving adjustments of compensation each 
year. 
. Estimated annual rate of separations from the payroll, based on exit, 
death and disability rates. 
The advantages of such a forecast are obvious. 

Budgetary procedure as outlined will facilitate the construction and ad- 
ministration of a pension plan. The budget would seem to be the concomi- 
tant of the formulation of a program for training and education. Some of 
the other advantages would include assistance in the prediction of promotional 
opportunities, the formulation of a program for health and safety, and the 
planning of employees’ service activities. 

The comparison of the actual achievements with the forecast is of no 
less importance than the process of formulating the program. If such a com- 
parison is made monthly on a cumulative as well as a monthly basis, the 
staff of the personnel department will be able to measure carefully their 
results against established criteria. A measurement of human achievement 
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is thus facilitated. They will then be in a position to apply corrective meas. 
ures, if necessary, to their own activities and the work of those assisting 
them. 

A monthly analysis of the nature indicated will also often disclose cop. 
ditions impossible to forecast when the original estimate was made. The per. 
sonnel staff would then have the necessary data at their disposal to enable 
them intelligently to revise their program according to the new conditions, 

If the members of an organization can develop their thinking along bud- 
getary lines the guess may be hazarded that the enterprise will become 
sounder and greater because, to quote Mr. Louis F. Musil, “Its financial 
position will be strengthened through the creation of greater earning power, 
more careful utilization of earnings when created and through an increas- 
ing justified confidence in the recommendations by the personnel of steps of | 
expansion or conservation as the economic conditions of the present and 
future suggest or demand. Again the co-ordination and guidance of the 
executive brains of the organization are essential. This essential is supplied 
through the interpretation of the executive statements which budgetary pro- 
cedure provides and through the concurrence which designated executives 
must give to insure the constant application of the first fundamental of sound 
organization, namely that ‘individual opinion can never soundly result in 
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action’. 


NEWS ITEMS 


Employment Policy 
Edw. G. Budd Mfg. Company 

This company has long held to certain 
principles in connection with its employ- 
ment, and subsequent relations with its 
employees. 

The first task of the Employment De- 
partment is to sufficiently analyze the ap- 
plicant’s tendencies and capabilities to en- 
able him to determine the class of work 
which he can do to advantage, and in the 
doing of which he will be happy. This 
analysis is extremely difficult and often the 
employment man will make a mistake. It 
may be that he wants a hammer man at 
the moment, and the man who applies may 
be earnest and anxious for a position and 
may secure it even though the employ- 
ment man has some doubt as to his suit- 
ableness for that particular position. 

Besides the matter of capacity, and supe- 
rior to it, is the question of character. 


We don’t want anyone in our organization, 
in any position whatever, for whom we 
cannot personally have respect. Unless we 
believe an applicant has a good character, 
we would not employ him, no matter what 
his abilities might be, and if after employ- 
ment he should prove to be morally u- § 
worthy of our respect, we would want to 
release him at the first opportunity. 

Dr. MclIlvain and his assistant, through 
their long experience, can judge quite accu- 
rately as to a man’s character and habits 
by his appearance, but notwithstanding 
their care they may often err at this point. 

Next is the question of health and physi- 
cal soundness. We feel that it is unjust 
to use only the strongest, and to arbitrarily 
eliminate the man who may have some 
physical deficiency. In such a case, if the 
man is of good character, Dr. Mcllvain, 
Mr. Sterling, or Miss Fite try earnestly to 
find some place in our business in which 
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this man can earn his livelihood in spite of 
his physical deficiency, and at some work 
which is not of such a character as to 
aggravate his condition. 

Now, after the man has secured his posi- 
tion—we have a Training Department 
which helps him to learn his duties, and 
become acquainted with his surroundings. 
It is the desire of the company that the 
foremen and sub-foremen co-operate fully 
in making the new employee’s road as easy 
as possible. Most of our leaders have 
caught the spirit of the company and put 
themselves out to train the newcomer. 


If the man has proved not fitted for his 
particular position, it is the desire of the 
company to have him located in some other 
position in which he can meet the require- 
ments. Dr. MclIlvain and his staff, to- 
gether with the foremen and the Education 
Department, co-operate in this. Here the 
foremen and sub-foremen must be con- 
ciliatory. Of course, no foreman wants 
incompetent men in his department. He 
should, however, bear in mind that a man, 
who may not have succeeded in another de- 
partment, may be entirely successful in his 
department. 

The management makes every effort to 
keep uniform schedules and a continuous 
output of material in all departments, so 
as to make employment as regular as pos- 
sible. Often, however, a customer insists 
on our reducing schedules. In that case, 
we must either lay the men off or transfer 
them temporarily to some other depart- 
ment. This is a sacrifice to the company, 
and it is often ari annoyance to the fore- 
man in whose department the men are tem- 
porarily placed. Most of our foremen have 
shown an excellent spirit in accepting these 
transfers, and the employee, himself, 
should bear his part of the burden by will- 
ingly accepting the transfer and earnestly 
trying to make himself useful in the de- 
partment in which he is placed. 


Five Day Week for Women 
A. Nash Company 


The A. Nash Company of Cincinnati has 
adopted a five-day week and a seven-hour 


day for the women in their employ. They 
also have a fifty-cent wage minimum and 
the change in the length of the day meant 
no wage reduction. 

In recommending the shorter work hours 
Mr. Nash said: 

“Careful inquiry has led me to the 
definite conclusion that practically all the 
women workers in industries are really 
performing the duties of a wife or are 
preparing to do so. The percentage of 
girls and women who enter industry as a 
life work and do not expect ever to have 
homes I believe is less than 2 per cent. 
It is preposterous to expect a woman in 
any industry to do these highly specialized 
jobs, working eight hours per day, and 
prepare herself for love, husband and 
family.” 


Employees’ Athletic Association 
General Electric Company 

The General Electric Employees’ Ath- 
letic Asociation, Lynn Works, has 5,784 
members, with an expenditure of $15,000, 
two-thirds of which amount comes from 
donations from the company and from en- 
tertainments. 


Good Will Service Plan 
Commonwealth Edison Company 


A Good Will Service Plan, as favorably 
reported upon by the Committee on Co- 
operation, Efficiency and Economy at the 
regular meeting of the General Joint 
Council, December 28, 1923, was recom- 
mended by the council and has been au- 
thorized by the president. 


The text of the resolution follows: 


“To the end that better public and 
employee relations be fostered it appears 
desirable that improved methods be 
adopted for securing and giving out in- 
formation on various matters relating to 
the company which come to the attention 
of employees from time to time. 

“The Committee on Co-operation, 
Efficiency and Economy therefore recom- 
mends that a plan be adopted for more 
definitely, promptly and adequately trans- 
mitting and answering questions, requests, 
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criticisms, grievances, etc., relating to any 
part of the company’s business, coming to 
the attention of employees, both in and out 
of working hours; that this plan be called 
the Good Will Service Plan and shall be 
administered by the Industrial Relations 
Department with the aid and advice of 
a committee called the Good Will Service 
Committee. 


“This committee shall be composed of 
representatives of the various groups of 
the company organization appointed by 
the manager of industrial relations, who 
shall be chairman and who shall appoint 
a secretary in direct charge of the operat- 
ing details of the plan. 


“Forms shall be provided for recording 
by employees any such questions, etc., and 
forwarded by them direct or through the 
regular department or division head to 
the secretary of the committee, who shall 
secure the required information and see 
that proper answer is made to the one 
originating the question, etc., and to the 
employee who sent it in.” 

Arrangements are being made for plac- 
ing the plan in effect, and further an- 
nouncement and explanation will be made 
at an early date. 

The Public Service Company and the 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company 
have recently adopted similar plans, which 
are operating very successfully. 


Club Rooms 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad 

A new railroad Y. M. C. A. building 
was formally opened at Groveland, N. Y., 
on the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
Tuesday, December 11. This replaced the 
smaller frame building which was de- 
stroyed by fire March 1, 1923. The new 
building includes a first-class cafeteria, 
lunch department, twenty-six individual 
sleeping rooms, and provision on the main 
floor for the secretary’s living quarters— 
two rooms and bath with a separate side 
entrance. At the formal opening exercises 
Superintendent A. E. Staub, in an appro- 
priate address, officially turned the com- 
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pleted building over to the Y. M.C A, 
to operate in the interests of Lackawanna 
employees and people in the community 
who might desire to participate in its ac. 
tivities. 


Veteran Employees’ Association 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur. 
ing Company 

The Veteran Employees’ Association was 
formed in 1914 to include men and women 
who have been with the company for 
twenty years or more. The present mem- 
bership of this association is 1,832. 


Employee Housing 
Buckeye Coal Company 


Following an investigation of 713 repre- 
sentative company-controlled mining com- 
munities in the United States as to general 
living conditions, the United States Coal 
Commission ranked Nemacolin, the mining 
site of the Buckeye Coal Company, at 93 
per cent., the highest in the nation. 


Situated in a difficult natural topography, 
rated at only 55 per cent. by the commis- 
sion investigators, the founders and engi- 
neers of the community site have overcome 
these natural handicaps in many remark- 
able ways. 


Standing out as the two main individuals 
responsible for this achievement are James 
A. Campbell, president of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., and C. M. Lingle, gen- 
eral superintendent of coal mining opera- 
tions of the company. They have been 
assisted by a loyal group of engineers, 
housing experts and workers in meeting 
the common aim so splendidly achieved. 
Mr. Lingle has been in active charge of 
operations at Nemacolin since ground was 
first broken on what is to be the greatest 
mining community in the world. What 
has been accomplished and given official 
recognition in community achievement is 
likewise true in the actual mining develop- 
ment under ground, which still is in prog- 
ress. 


Isolated to a certain extent in its loca- 
tion, officials of the Buckeye Coal Co. laid 
their plans with the purpose of giving 
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Nemacolin a community thoroughly indi- 
vidualistic and complete for happy, con- 
tented living of its hundreds of employees. 
Homes have been erected on a well laid 
out system, and homes is the proper word, 
but the “sameness” so often apparent in 
communities of its kind has been elimin- 
ated by the construction of buildings of 
a similar general appearance, yet distinctive 
in character and arrangement. The homes 
are equipped with baths and running 
water; electricity and gas for lighting and 
heating purposes, as well as coal for heat- 
ing; and adequate sewage disposal systems. 
Construction is of a high type and each 
house represents an investment of several 
thousand dollars. 


Pensions for Employees’ Widows 
Cadbury Brothers 


Messrs. Cadbury Brothers, Limited, of 
Bournville, have the credit so far as we 
know of being the first employers to estab- 
lish a fund for providing pensions for 
employees’ widows. This fund was started 
on a contributory basis December 17, 1923. 
In the event of the death of an employee 
who has attained pension age, his widow 
will be entitled to a pension equal to one- 
half of her husband’s normal pension. The 
fund will be supported by contributions of 
equal amount made by the company and 
by the employees. An employee’s contri- 
butions to the Widow’s Fund will be at 
the rate of one-third of his normal contri- 
butions to the Men’s Pension Fund. 


The company has agreed to bear the 
whole cost of the scheme in respect of 
periods of service prior to December 17, 
1923. The actuary estimates this cost at 
a sum of about £95,000, and the company 
has agreed to pay over this sum to the 
trustees as a back service gift. The 
trustees of the Men’s Pension Fund will 
also act as trustees of the Widow’s Fund. 


Group Life Insurance 
Library Bureau 
The plan of group insurance announced 
November 30, 1923, became effective at 
12.01 A. M., December 8, when at least 
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75 per cent. of those employees eligible 
had applied. Direct solicitation was made 
in the principal centers and the smaller dis- 
tricts were covered by mail. 


Of the larger centers, Ilion leads with a 
percentage of 91, followed, in the order 
named, by Philadelphia, Boston, New York, 
Chicago and Cambridge. Of 2,056 eligible 
employees 1,720 have already applied, or 
over 83 per cent., while additional applica- 
tions are still coming in. About 500 who 
are not yet eligible have also applied and 
their insurance will automatically go into 
effect as soon as they complete the year’s 
service. 


From the individual’s point of view this — 
is practically the same as straight life in- 
surance with a disability clause. The rate 
is guaranteed at six dollars per year per 
one thousand dollars of insurance, because 
the Library Bureau pays the difference be- 
tween this six dollars and the actual cost; 
also, no medical examination is required 
because of the group feature. 


Stock Ownership Pian 
Henry L. Doherty & Company 

Henry L. Doherty & Company announce 
an employee subscription plan, the main 
provisions of which are as follows: 

All securities shall be subscribed for at 
the market price on the day the employee’s 
subscription is accepted at the New York 
Office. The shares which may be sub- 
scribed for are debenture, preferred, and 
preferred and common stock. The amount 
of common stock taken may equal but must 
not exceed the amount of the debenture 
or preferred stock subscribed for. 

Those who have been employed for less 
than one year will be permitted to sub- 
scribe for securities equal to 25 per cent 
of salary and the amount increases accord- 
ing to length of employment. All sub- 
scriptions must be received not later than 
February 15, 1924. 


The amount subscribed is to be paid in 
monthly installments at the rate of one- 
sixtieth of the total amount. An employee 
desiring to sell debentures or stock must 
give thirty days’ notice of intention. 
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Interest at the rate of 6 per cent. will be 
charged on all unpaid balances. On and 
after February 15, 1929, the original sub- 
scribers are entitled to 25 per cent of the 
amount of subscription in Cities Service 
Co. 6 per cent preferred stock. 

In case of death the amount subscribed 
will be delivered to the representatives of 
the deceased without further obligations 
from the estate. 


The contract becomes null and void in 
case of termination of employment other 
than by death or in case of change of 
ownership of the concern’s subsidiaries. 
_ Default in monthly payment terminates 

further rights of the subscriber; and no 
right or interest of an employee is trans- 
ferable. 


Group Insurance 

Commonwealth Edison Company 

Free life insurance policies totaling 
more than seven million dollars were given 
to over six thousand Edisonians this year 
as the Christmas gift of the company. 
The new policies mailed supersede those 
formerly issued and include the increases 
which come automatically with the longer 
term of service. 


Under the plan by which the insurance 
given free by the company may be in- 
creased a like amount at unusually low 
rates, some 3,700 have subscribed for addi- 
tional insurance totaling nearly five mil- 
lion dollars, making a grand total of $12,- 
000,000 of insurance obtained under the 
company’s group policy written by the 
Etna Life Insurance Company. 

During the past year $40,000 was paid to 
beneficiaries of nineteen group insurance 
policy holders. Of this amount, $24,600 
was group insurance and $15,400 was addi- 
tional, as twelve of the nineteen policy 
holders had subscribed for additional insur- 
ance. 


Group Insurance 
The Pullman Company 


The Pullman Company, on December 31, 
will have paid $250,000 during 1923 to bene- 
ficiaries of those who died in the service 
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of the company, under the benefit and in. 
surance plan which was put into effect in 
January of this year. 





Group Insurance 
United Alloy Steel Corporation 


The plan of employee insurance and 
profit sharing dividends for employee 
stockholders which was placed in effect by 
the corporation on April 1, 1923, has met 
with gratifying results and a large per- 
centage of the employees have availed 
themselves of the opportunity afforded 
them to purchase an interest in the business 
on a partial payment plan. 
all employees, after they have been with 
the corporation three months, are covered 
by insurance in the amount of five hundred 
dollars without any cost to the employee, 
If an employee subscribes for his quota 
of employee’s stock, this insurance is in- 
creased tg one thousand dollars. If an 
employee has been with the corporation 
for more than five years and subscribes for 
employee’s stock, this insurance is increased 
to fifteen hundred dollars. 


In this plan, § 





Bond Ownership 
General Electric Company 
Gerard Swope, president of the General 
Electric Company, announced yesterday 
that employees who have been in the serv- 
ice of the company for at least six months 
will have the opportunity of subscribing 
to the 8 per cent. bonds of the Employees’ 





Securities Corporation. At present there 
are more than 25,000 employees who are 
holders of the bonds or who will become 
holders upon completing their payments. 


Stock Ownership 

United States Steel Corporation 

In accordance with its stock subscrip- 
tion plan heretofore adopted, the United 
States Steel Corporation has decided to 
offer to its employees the privilege of 
subscribing during the month of January, 
1924, for 100,000 shares of common stock 
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at the price of $100 per share. While the 
offering amounts to 100,000 shares, it is 
not limited to that figure, because as in 


the past the corporation will honor afi the” 


subscriptions received. Last year 60,000 
shares were nominally offered at $107 a 
share and 49,150 employees subscribed for 
100,730 shares. Twenty years ago Steel 
common sold below $10 a share. The ini- 
tial sale on the exchange took place on 
March 28, 1901, at 4334. On May 13, 1904, 
it sold down to 83%, and made a record 
high of 13654 on May 31, 1917. The 
closing quotation Monday was 100. 


Stock Ownership 

Standard Oil Company, New Jersey 

On the usual basis of transactions in 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) common on the 
Stock Exchange for the last three months 
of 1923, the directors have fixed the price 
at which employees participating in the 
stock subscription plan will buy shares this 
year at $33, or $3 under the market aver- 
age. Last year the subscription price was 
$39.20. In 1922 it was $161 ($32.20 equi- 


valent) and in 1921, $155 ($31 equivalent). 
The plan expires in 1925. 


Stock Ownership 
Bell Telephone Company, Philadelphia 
Nearly 1,000 employees of the Installa- 
tion Department in Zone 1 are starting 
1924 as prospective owners of Bell Sys- 
tem securities. There was an over-sub- 
scription of 233 per cent. 


Employee Representation 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation 

Under the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion’s employee representation plan, em- 
ployees have elected 366 representatives 
to discuss, regulate and adjust with the 
management this year’s working conditions. 
Practically all the 70,000 employees in the 
seven steel plants and four shipbuilding 
plants are represented. Of the total eli- 
gible, 87 per cent. voted at the end of 1923 
against 85 per cent. the year preceding. 

Since the inception of the plan,’ more 
than 2,700 cases have been brought before 


the committee, involving mainly wages and 
hours. Recent figures show 1,857 cases 
were settled in favor of the employees to 
412 against them. In the last five years 
it has not been necessary to arbitrate a 
single case and only one of the 2,700 cases 
has gone beyond the General Joint Com- 
mittee of Appeals. 


Mutual Benefit 


H. H. Franklin Manufacturing 
Company 

During the year 1923, 1,278 claims were 
paid for sickness and accident amounting 
to $7,916. Death claims amounted to $1,200 
and hospital claims to $434, a total of 
$9,550. The Mutual Benefit Society has 
maintained its dues on a 30 cents per month 
basis. 


Employee Representation 

National Leather Company 
At the end of the first year of the 
Employee Representation Plan forty 
wage questions were presented to the As- 
semblies and half were decided in favor 
of the workers. Out of twenty-nine ques- 
tions of accommodations for employees, 
twenty-one were settled in favor of em- 

ployees. The plan is a success. 


Wage Payments 

American Steel & Wire Company 

The average weekly wage paid in No- 
vember by the American Steel & Wire Co., 
Worcester, Mass., was $156,000, the largest 
for any month since the World War. The 
annual payroll is on a basis of $8,115,000. 
Officials expect 1924 business will neces- 
sitate a larger payroll. Every department 
of the plant’s three works is operating at 
capacity and some of them twenty-four 
hours per day. 


Bonus 
Endicott-Johnson Company 
A bonus of $100 will be paid to each of 
the 12,000 employees of the Endicott- 
Johnson shoe factories as their share of 
the profits for 1923. 
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Distribution will be made early next 
month from earnings left after dividends 
have been met, the remainder being di- 
vided between the stockholders and the 
employees. Only those who have been 
employed one year or more share in the 
distribution, which is based on the number 
of weeks that employees have reported for 
work. 


Farr Alpaca Company 

A bonus amounting to $600,000 was dis- 
tributed by the Farr Alpaca Company 
among its 3,200 employees. The sum rep- 
resents 20 per cent. of their wages during 
the last year and is equivalent to the divi- 
dends paid to holders of the stock. The 
concern has been operating on short time 
a large part of the year. 


Handling of Grievances 
Dennison Manufacturing Company 
The Works Committee has recently 

studied the whole question of handling 

grievances with the result that Article V 

of the Constitution and By-laws has been 

changed to read as follows: 

Section 1. 
ployees 


Cases Brought up by Em- 


Every employee is free at all times to 
take up any matter directly with his fore- 
man, with his department head, with his 
division superintendent, or with a higher 
executive. 


Section 2. Cases Brought up by Repre- 
sentatives. 


If the employee desires to be represented, 
he may ask his departmental representa- 
tive to take up his case for him but un- 
less the employee has already taken up his 
case with the management, he shall accom- 
pany the representative in putting his case 
before the management. The case may be 
taken up directly with either the foreman, 
department head, or the division superin- 
tendent as the employee and his represen- 
tative may decide. If the case is put 
before the division superintendent, this 
shall be done by the divisional representa- 
tive. In all cases where a grievance has 


been taken up with a member of the 
management by a Works Committee rep- 
resentative, no answer should be brought 
back from anyone of higher authority 
unless the representative has been called 
in at the conference where this decision 
was arrived at; nor shall the management 
deal with an employee having a grievance 
except through or in the presence of the 
representative. 


Section 3. Appeal. 


A case which has been taken up with 
the management may be carried higher at 
any time the employee or his representa- 
tive feels that sufficiently prompt and sat- 
isfactory action is not being secured, but 
before carrying higher a case that has 
been once taken up with a member of the 
management by a representative, the rep- 
resentative shall first get a written state- 
ment of the complaint from the employee, 
If the case is carried to the Manager of 
Works, this shall be done by the chair- 
man of the Central Committee on be- 
half of that committee. Before the 
chairman takes any case up with the 
Manager of Works, the Central Com- 
mittee shall investigate the case thoroughly 
and satisfy themselves that proper efforts 
have been made to adjust the grievance 
with the management of the employee's 
division and that the employee has a case 
which justifies him in asking reiief from 
the Manager of Works. 


Section 4. Reopening of Grievance. 


A grievance which was adjusted before 
being carried to the Central Committee, can 
be reopened at any time. A grievance that 
has once been adjusted by the Central 
Committee cannot be reopened except at 
the request of the General Works Com- 
mittee. 


Wage Dividend 
Eastman Kodak Company 
A wage dividend, payable to employees 
and amounting to $2,400,000, was voted on 
January 9, 1924, at a meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Eastman Kodak Company. 
The dividend, payable on July 1, amounts 
to $33.75 for each $1,000 of the employees’ 
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wages covering a period of five years up 
to January 1, 1924. An employee whose 
average wage for the five-year period was 
$40 a week and who was employed by the 
company continuously during that time will 
receive a dividend of $351. 

This action, which is subject to approval 
by the stockholders at the annual meeting 
in April, marks the twelfth year that the 
wage dividend plan has been in force in 
the Eastman Company. During that pe- 
riod $9,627,164.33 has been paid to em- 
ployees. In addition, they participate in a 
stock purchasing plan, under which 12,636 
of them are part owners in the company 
for which they work. 

The directors also declared to stock- 
holders as of record on February 29, 1924, 
the quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on 
preferred shares, and $1.25 regular and 75 
cents extra on common shares. 


Payment by Check 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts 

That the “advantages of paying em- 
ployees by check seem to overbalance the 
disadvantages” is the finding of a special 
committee appointed by the executive 
committee of the Associated Industries to 
study the question. The committee ex- 
presses the opinion, however, that while 
this method of paying employees may 
eventually become universal, the question 
of adopting it at the present time is one 
to be determined by individual industries 
according to class of employees and local 
conditions. The report has been accepted 
by the executive committee. 

The committee conducted an inquiry by 
correspondence covering all sorts of indus- 
tries in every section of the country. Let- 
ters were received from over one hundred 
concerns, some of which have numerous 
branches and many thousands of em- 
ployees. Payment by check was favored 
almost unanimously in the letters from 
concerns in the West and Middle West. 
In New York State there was a feeling 
against the system, while in New England 
the committee found what amounted to a 


“strong antipathy,” due, in its opinion, to 
“ultra-conservatism.” 

In New Jersey labor has opposed legis- 
lation for payment by check. In New 
York State permission to pay by check 
must be secured from the State Board of 
Labor. The city employees of New York 
City voted ten to one in favor of pay- 
ment by check in a referendum on the 
question. The Santa Fe Railroad, with 
6,000 employees, has paid by check for 
years. One concern in Topeka, Kan., has 
paid by check for fifty-five years, and a 
large number of the packing houses and 
other big concerns in Kansas use the sys- 
tem. In Detroit the Ford plant is almost 
the only concern which does not use the 
check system of paying employees. 

Several concerns, nearly all of them in 
New York State, reported that they had 
tried the plan and abandoned it. 


Christmas Awards 
John B. Stetson Company 
The John B. Stetson Company of Phila- 
delphia distributed as bonuses and money 
awards to the foremen, workers and ap- 
prentices almost $560,000 for Christmas, 
1923. 


Company Store 
Western Electric Company 


The Hawthorne Club of the Western 
Electric Company is enlarging its store. 
Sales amount to $4,000 a week and the 
Club has a new truck. New branches 
have been established to cater to 34,000 
patrons. 


Industrial Hygiene 
American Public Health Association 
Dr. E. R. Hayhurst, in opening the 

meetings of the industrial hygiene section 
of the American Public Health Association 
in October, stated that less than 5 per cent 
of the industrial workers of America now 
have the benefit of systematic medical 
advice. 
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651.2 Equipment: 


anical Appliances 


Physical Factors in Office Planning. By 
H. A. Hopf. Office Economist, 5: 5-3, 
December, 1923. 

This article deals with the character of 


651.3 


The Office or Messenger Boy Problem. 
By William Leavitt Stoddard. Manage- 
ment and Administration, 7: 50-1, Janu- 
ary, 1924. 


Organization: Job Analysis, 


651.4 


An Outline Office Manual for the Av- 
erage Business. By Eleanor Gilbert. 
Office Economist, 5: 7-2, December, 
1923. 


Administration: Regulations, 


658. 


658.1 General: 


Saving Idea. By E. T. Bennington. 
Industry Illustrated, 6: 28-3, January, 
1924. 

In every case where labor-saving ma- 
chinery is installed the employer should see 
to it that the men themselves are in favor 
of the use of machinery. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


Fixtures, Furniture, Furnishings, Decoration, Mech- 


the office equipment and the principles 
upon which the equipment should be ac- 
quired. 


Employment, Pay 


Every office has the office-boy problem 
to deal with. There is need for defining 
the job and determining where it leads. 
The subject warrants serious study. 


Training, Communications, Supplies 


This article describes the physical lay- 
out and the subjects which might be cov- 
ered in small organizations. 


PLANT MANAGEMENT 


Promotion, Finance, Organization 
Making Labor Appreciate the Labor- 


Training Managers for Added Respon- 
sibilities. By John McE. Bowman. 
System, 45: 155-4, February, 1924. 

The responsibilities, but not the func- 
tions, of each individual, are isolated. 
Each one must teach his duties to his as- 
sistant. It is a mistake to criticise a de- 
partment head in front of his men. It is 
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wiser to retire to the office and talk man 
to man. 


The Art of Management from a British 
Point of View. By Oliver Sheldon. 
Bulletin of the Taylor Society, 8: 209-6, 
December, 1923. 

The philosophy of scientific management 
has been absorbed in England more thor- 
oughly than believed. Its mechanisms, 
however, have been received dubiously. 
There is need for closer co-operation be- 
tween both countries. 


Certain Illusions as to Great Leaders. 
By Charles Weiss. Railway Age, 75: 
1207-2, December 29, 1923. 

The man who tries to guide himself by 
the performance of a Gary or a Schwab 
will not be successful unless he adapts the 
principles of success to his own conditions 


Is Any Man Big Enough for the Job? 
By Henry Bruére. The Nations’ Busi- 
ness, 12: 13-3, January, 1924. 

Proper organization makes control of 
the biggest businesses possible as in the 
case of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph ‘Company and the United States 
Steel Corporation. This applies to railroad 
consolidation. 


Management Leadership in Industrial 
Relations. By Willard E. Hotchkiss. 
Annals, 111: 108-6, January, 1924. 
Management leadership that combines 

wisdom, good purpose, vision and hard 
work is a better insurance against union- 
ization than force arid repression; also, it 
constitutes the best hope of good relations 
with the unions. The fundamentals of 
management are the same with union as 
with non-union men. 


The Question of Leadership. By James 
B. M. Clark. Industrial Management, 
67: 34-2, January, 1924. 

“Consider the average house organ. Is 
it not too pathetically true that its pages 
are for the most part full of nice nothings, 
trite trivialities, sentimental  sops?” 
Workers, nowadays, have access to, and a 


desire for, more serious reading. If the 
employer will not satisfy that desire the 
worker will seek his own sources of sup- 
ply. 


Management in the Public Interest. By 
Robert T. Kent. Jron Age, 113: 215-2, 
January 17, 1924. 

The interest of the public lies in lower 
prices, better quality of goods and the 
assurance of a stable supply. The pro- 
gressive employer can lower costs by as- 
sisting labor to increase its productiveness. 


Regaining the Human Relationship in 
Industry. By R. C. Brooks, Stone and 
Webster Journal. 33: 622-7, December, 
1923. 

“My judgment is that the spending of 
mere money for the luxurious comfort of 
employees, without accompanying the ex- 
penditure with a carefully laid out pro- 
gram involving the expenditure of human 
sympathy and personal effort on the part 
of the employer to understand the prob- 
lems of the employees, is without result.” 


Increasing Production and Reducing 
Costs. By Guy H. Rumpf, Society of 
Industrial Engineers Bulletin, 5: 4-5, 
December, 1923. 

Four things are necessary for produc- 
tion—plant, material, men, management. 
Every regular business should have an 
employment department adapted to the 
selection of men for work and work for 
men. 


Co-operative Specialization in Industry. 
By Clifford S. Anderson. Industry, 12: 
2-2, January 19, 1924. 

The principle of co-operative work un- 
derlies all purpose and performance in in- 


dustry. No matter how special is any 
given kind of work, co-operation with 
others is necessary for success. 


Progress in Industrial Relations. By 
Charles M. Mills, Jron Age, 113: 281-3, 
January 24, 1924. 

Industrial relations are improving. Pub- 
lic opinion demands industrial peace and 
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progressive corporations have greatly im- 
proved working conditions. Employment 
methods have made great advances and the 
employer has found personnel procedure 


658.2 


Modern Maintenance of Plant and Its 
Equipment. By William G. Zeigler, 
Industrial Management, 67: 24-7, Janu- 
try, 1924. 


658.3 Industrial Economics: 


to be economically sound as well as g0. 
cially just. Employee representation Prom- 
ises much in the future development of 
industry. 


Plant: Location, Material, Design, Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, 
Power, Equipment 


Paint is an important feature in upkeep 
as well as in its effect on the employees, 
Its various kinds and uses are described, 


Labor and Capital, Law of Labor, Wage 


Theory, Legislation, Immigration, Socialism, Communism, Co- 
operative Factories, Duration of Work 


The Wreck of the British Guilds. By 
Alexander M. Bing. The Survey, 51: 
348-5, January 1, 1924. 

The British Building Guilds have col- 
lapsed through lack of technical knowl- 
edge and executive experience. Labor un- 
derstood too little the nature of produc- 
tive processes and the difficulties of suc- 
cessful management. 


B. & O. Engine 1003. By Otto S. Beyer, 
Jr. The Survey, 51: 311-7, January 1, 
1924. 

In the Baltimore & Ohio shops the 
unions and the management co-operate by 
means of joint committees. This is a new 
development in railroad shop management. 


A Century of Immigration. Annual 
Report of the Secretary of Labor. 
Monthly Labor Review, 18: 1-19, Janu- 
ary, 1924. 

This is a summary of immigration sta- 
tistics showing the inflow by race from 
various parts of Europe and other coun- 
tries. There is a table showing immigra- 
tion from 1820 to 1923, by country of 
origin. 


No Great Need for Immigrants. By 
Albert Johnson. The Nation’s Business, 
12: 35-1, January, 1924. 

There is no great shortage of labor; 
there is, however, need for adjusting the 
labor supply to better advantage. Immi- 
gration means importing neighbors and 
future citizens, not merely laborers. 


Increased Industrial Acquaintanceship. 
Interview with Carl F. Dietz. Iron 
Age, 113: 211-4, January 17, 1924. 

At the plant of the Bridgeport Brass 
Company, a course of industrial economics 
has been given to 150 persons in nine 
meetings. The series is devoted to a state- 
ment of the purposes of the company as 
a member of the American economic struc- 
ture. 


The Forty-Eight Hour Week in Indus- 
try. By J. C. Bowen, Monthly Labor 
Review, 17: 81-21, December, 1923. 
There has been a considerable adoption 

of the forty-eight hour week in the last 

few years. The article gives the per cent 
of wage earners in the United States in 

1909, 1914 and 1919 in establishments work- 
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ing different hours per week in industries 
employing over 100,000 persons. 


Why Our Men Are Turning Out More 
at Lower Costs. By M. P. Whittall. 
Factory, 32: 21-5, January, 1924. 

Fifty per cent of all reduction in labor 


658.41 Employment: 


costs go to the employee. Last year there 
was a saving of over $160,000 and each 
worker received a little over $88 in econ- 
omy dividends. Savings began almost the 
first day after the plan was started and 
an increase of 30 per cent seems probable 
this year. 


Department, Supply of Labor, Classification of Em- 


ployees, Selection, Tests, Maintenance, Transfers, Promotion. 
Separation, Turnover, Re-employment 


Methods of Rating Human Qualities. 
By Donald G. Paterson. The Annals, 
November, 1923, pp. 81-93. 


A brief sketch of the more important 
results from attempts to overcome the de- 
fects in the traditional method of rating 
human qualities is sufficient to indicate re- 
cent progress, present practice and the out- 
look for the immediate future. 


Your Real Job. The Literary Digest, No- 
vember 17, 1923, pp. 26-27. 


This is a digest of an article entitled, 
“Are you in the Right Job?” contributed 
to The Popular Science Monthly (New 
York) by Dr. Herbert A. Toops, research 
associate in Columbia University’s Insti- 
tute of Educational Research. It describes 
Some easy tests that any man or woman 
may apply to reveal clearly at least some 
of the aptitudes that should be considered 
in selecting one’s life work. 


The Field of Personnel Administration. 
By Ordway Tead. Bulletin of the Tay- 
lor Society, 8: 237-4, December, 1923. 


“The work of a personnel manager in 
industry or mercantile houses is to plan 
and suggest policies regarding activities in 
these several fields, to secure the intelli- 
gent adoption of his policies and methods 
by all concerned—managers, foremen and 
workers—to direct and co-ordinate the gen- 
eral conduct of all personnel activities.” 


Pennsylvania Classifies Her Employees. 
By Clyde L. King. National Municipal 
Review, 13: 15-4, January, 1924. 


Lack of classification of employees leads 
to inequitable wage rates. Classification 
makes morale, promotion, and election pos- 
sible and gives better service to the pub- 
lic at lower cost. Classification was gov- 
erned by equal pay for equal work, recog- 
nition for competency and length of ser- 
vice, and promotion for the deserving. 


Measurement in Vocational Selection. 
By Max Freyd. Journal of Personnel 
Research, 2: 215-44, October, 1923. 


This paper gives the procedure for de- 
veloping, evaluating and installing methods 
of vocational selection. It discusses meth- 
ods of vocational analysis and the con- 
struction of tests for measuring capability, 
also the technique of determining the va- 
lidity of tests. 


Excessive Irregularity of Employment. 
Railway Age, 75: 1142-1, December 22, 
1923. 


Continuity of employment in railroads is 
hard to maintain due to the ups and downs 
of business and, also, to managerial policy. 
The operation of railroads would be more 
ecanomical and the relations between the 
railroads and the men would be better if 
the irregularity of employment were re- 
duced. 
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Honor Industrial Service Stripes. By 
William C. Lyon. The Nation’s Busi- 
ness, 12: 27-1, January, 1924. 

The Wilkesbarre Chamber of Com- 
merce made a survey and ascertained the 
names of the long service employees within 
its boundaries. These employees were hon- 
ored by a dinner and celebration in recog- 
nition of faithful service. 


A Practical System for Rating Shop 
Employees. By A. H. Rodrick, Fac- 
tory, 32: 32-1, January, 1924. 

Quality and quantity of production and 
attention to duty are the three factors 
determining the relative worth of the 
worker. Such an index furnishes a cor- 
rect summary of the shop personnel. 


Occupational Incidence of Labor Mobil- 
ity. By Paul F. Brissenden, American 


658.44 Employee Service: 


Statistical Association, 31: 978-14, De. 

cember, 1923. 

This is a study of labor turnover, by 
occupation, in an agricultural implement 
plant with over 2,000 employees in the first 
six months of 1918. The tables give rate 
of labor mobility, nature of Separations, 
length of employment, comparison of sta- 
bility between clerical and factory workers 
and the separation rate by occupation for 
different lengths of service. 


Financial Aspects of Unemployment in 
England. By Charles E. Lyon, An 
nals, 111: 363-8, January, 1924. 

In May, 1923, over a million and a 
quarter workers, or 10.7 per cent, were 
entitled to unemployment insurance. In 
addition, over 50,000 were on short-time 
work. The solution lies in placing trade 
considerations at the forefront. 


Hygiene and Sanitation, Safety, Health Su- 


, ’ 
pervision, Living Conditions, Lunch Rooms, Company Stores, 
Morals, Recreation 


Accident Prevention and Health Ser- 
vice in Industry. By M. R. Lott, 
The Nation’s Health, 5: 884-2, Decem- 
ber, 1923. 

After the institution of a safety plan in 
the Sperry Gyroscope Company, in 1917, 
accidents dropped from 45 cases per month 
to two cases per month per thousand em- 
ployees. In 1923 there were only three 
lost-time cases. 


Fatalities in Industry. 

Bulletin, 3: 55-2. 

The New York State Department of 
Labor received notification of 160 acci- 
dental deaths in October, 1923. There is 
an analysis of these deaths by cause and 
industry. 


The Industrial 


The Passing of the Dinner Pail. By 
Maxwell Droke. Industry Illustrated, 
6: 55-2, January, 1924. 


“The ‘full dinner pail’ is a thing of the 
past since nearly every company now has 
a cafeteria. The Columbian Rope Com- 
pany has a lunch room outside the plant. 
The change is beneficial.” 


Betterment Work as a Unit Plan. By 
Warfield Webb, Dodge Idea, 39: 23-2, 
December, 1923. 

If the employee is persuaded that bet- 
terment work is part of the general plan 
to improve working conditions and to make 
the worker more efficient the general re- 
sult will be better for all. 


Industrial Village on Sound Basis. /ron 

Age, 113: 9-5, January 3, 1924. 

At the Kinkora Works of the John A. 
Roebling Sons Company plant is “The 
Village,” the property of the company. 
There are 767 houses with a population of 
approximately 4,000 persons, largely for: 
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eign. The houses are built to last and 
stand on 150 acres. 


A First Class Factory. Industrial Wel- 
fare, 5: 357-3, December, 1923. 
Description of a visit to the plant of the 

Spirella Company (of Great Britain). 

There is a splendid library of 2,000 vol- 

umes, also a staff training scheme. 


The Qualified Nurse in Industry. By 
Winifred Hardiman. Management and 
Administration, 7: 56-1, January, 1924. 
There is a considerable difference be- 

tween the qualified and unqualified nurse. 

The qualified nurse should be able to an- 

swer certain questions regarding her occu- 

pation ; otherwise it will not be safe to hire 
her. A nurse can play the triple role of 
teacher, adviser and friend. 


A Job, a Home and Contentment. By 
John Walker Harrington. American 
Industries, 24: 5-6, January, 1924. 

The Whitacre-Greer Fireproofing Com- 
pany, of Waynesburg, Ohio, provides 
houses for its workers and an acre of 
ground with each house. The ground is 
plowed by the company at actual cost. 


Health Habits, Related Knowledge and 
Problems of Health. By Percival M. 
Symonds. Education, 44: 261-12, Jan- 
uary, 1924. 

The really fundamental rules of health 
are few. A useful list of health habits 
is given. The information is of value in 
health conservation in industry. 


The Endicott-Johnson Medical Service. 
By Daniel C. O’Neil. Journal of In- 
dustrial Hygiene, 5: 329-5, January, 
1924. 

This is a short sketch of the plan of the 
Endicott-Johnson Company’s medical ser- 
vice, the character of its work and the 
results obtained. The company has 16,000 
employees. The staff of doctors made 75,- 
000 visits to the homes of the workers. 


How Do Employees Use the Hospital 
Facilities? By Merrill R. Lott, Jn- 
dustrial Management, 77: 58-5, January, 
1924, 

The full value of a hospital are not 
realized unless full records are maintained. 
This article describes the work of the 
Sperry Gyroscope Company in full detail 
and shows forms whereby the statistics 
were compiled. The absentees, due to sick- 
ness, averaged 2.45 per cent of the total 
working force. 


Why Should the Physician Go Out into 
the Plant? By C. F. N. Schram, Jour- 
nal of Industrial Hygiene, 5: 325-4, 
January, 1924. 

In order for an industrial physician to 
give good service he should know his pa- 
tient well. He cannot know his patients 
without contact or without having a full 
knowledge of the conditions under which 
men work. 


Health Service for Small Plants; Na- 
tional Safety Council. Safe Practices 
Pamphlet No. 57. National Safety 
News, 5: 43-10, November, 1923. 

Some form of health work is possible in 
every plant. The pamphlet is a summary 
of various methods and plans adaptable to 
the small organization. 


Relation of the Industrial Surgeon to 
the Family Physician. By Harold G. 
Giddings. Journal of Industrial Hygiene, 
5: 319-6, January, 1924. 

The industrial physician occupies a 
strategic position in which he can view the 
economic and professional aspects of work- 
men’s compensation payments. Much can 
be done by him to improve relations with 
the medical profession as a whole. 


Industrial Aspects of Human Fatigue. 
By Frederick Bonner Flinn. Journal of 
Personnel Research, 2: 285-8, Novem- 
ber, 1923. 

Fatigue is either objective or subjective ; 
output is the only reliable measure of ob- 
jective fatigue. Subjective fatigue is indi- 
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cated by a local or general feeling of tired- 


ness. Fatigue is, therefore, a complex sub- 


658.447 Training and Education: 


ject; research is needed and the leaders of 
labor and industry should co-operate, 


Continuation Schools, Foreman Train. 


ing, Apprenticeship, Company Libraries, Vestibule Schools, 
Bulletin Boards, Co-operation with Public Schools and Col. 
leges; Employee Publications, Management Training, Technical 


Training 


“Here’s a Book for You to Read.” 
George W. Gray. Business, 5: 
January, 1924. 


The Southern Bell Telephone has a 
business library of several hundred vol- 
umes in constant circulation. The unique 
feature of the library is that the books 
constitute courses for different classes of 
employees. 


By 
13-2, 


Salvaging Information. By Aaron 
Hardy Ulm. Office Economist, 5: 3-3, 
December, 1923. 


The business library has become indis- 
pensable and is a useful adjunct to sales 
and research. “A well conducted office 
library will pay for itself many times over 
in the saving of time for highly paid ex- 
ecutives.” 


658.45 


The Works Magazine as an Aid to Man. 
agement. Industrial Welfare, 5: 359-2 
December, 1923. 

The aim of the plant periodical is to 
create a feeling of fellowship among em- 
ployees, to familiarize them with the fa- 
cilities offered by the employer, create in- 
terest in work and encourage the devel. 
opment of self-expression. 


Making the Employee Publication 
Really Pay. By D. C. Vandercook. | 
Factory, 32: 34-2, January, 1924. 

A summary of the opinions of employers 
as to the use and value of plant period- 
icals. “We feel,” says Thomas E. Mitten, 
“that this little publication (Service Talks) 
has helped very materially to knit our or- 
ganization together by keeping the em- 
ployees of all departments fully in- 
formed....” 


Benefit Systems: Employers’ Liability, Workmen's Compensation, 


Group Insurance, Pensions, Thrift and Investment Plans, Stock 
Subscription, Mutual Benefit Associations 


When Sickness Stops Wages, What? 
By Wm. B. Bailey. Industrial Manage- 
ment, 67: 31-3, January, 1924. 

This is an analysis of the workings of 
the Travelers Group Accident and Sick- 
ness policies showing the weekly wage of 
the worker and the number, age and rela- 
tionship of those dependent on him. The 


total benefits paid were over $50 for each 
case. 


Workers’ Sickness Insurance in Austria. 
By Fritz Hawelka. International Labour 
Review, 8: 811-9, December, 1923. 
Sickness insurance was started in Aus- 

tria in 1888. Workers of every kind are 
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insured. The tendency has been towards 
unification of industrial insurance. 


What Can We Do to Prevent Unwise 
Social Insurance? By Frank A. Dres- 
ser. Industry, 12: 1-2, December 29, 
1923. 

It seems unwise to expect industry to 
be responsible for various forms of social 
insurance, as in the case of workmen’s 
compensation. Social insurance can be 
staved off by the adoption of preventive 
measures voluntarily. 


Building and Loan Association on the 
Pennsylvania System. By C. P. 
Brady. Railway Age, 75: 1153-2, De- 
cember 22, 1923. 

The railroad and employees have organ- 
ized a building and loan association, sub- 
scriptions to which may be deducted from 
the payroll. 


Superannuation. By Duncan Frazer, 
Industrial Welfare, 5: 345-4, December, 
1923. 


658.46 Labor Relations: 


Labor Relations in the Coal Industry. 
Monthly Labor Review, October, 1923, 
pp. 18-25, 

A brief summary of the report of the 
committee appointed by the Coal Commis- 
sion is given in this article. 


The Rise of “Industrial Democracy.” 
By Dexter Kimball. Management and 
Administration, 7: 45-5, January, 1924. 
Joint committees of employees and ex- 

ecutives create the opportunity for per- 
sonal contact between both parties but 
there should be definite plans for securing 
fair elections, a clearly defined procedure 
and the function and authority of each 
committee should be established. 


This article deals with general princi- 
ples of superannuation, including age lim- 
its, resignations and financial arrange- _ 
ments. 


What Can the Employer Do to Encour- 
age Saving and Wise Investment by 
Industrial Employers? By C. J. 
Hicks. Harvard Business Review, 2: 
194-6, January, 1924. 


Profit-sharing and stock ownership are 
among the most important extra financial 
incentives. The record of profit-sharing 
is not impressive. Stock ownership seems 
to offer better returns all around. 


The Futility of Lockouts and Strikes. 
By Paul Ogilvie. Bulletin of the Tay- 
lor Society, 8: 219-6, December, 1923. 


Strikes and lockouts, in England, have 
resulted in loss all around. The remedy 
is not compulsory arbitration but educa- 
tion of the leaders of employers and 
workers. 


Organized Labor, Strikes, Boycotts, Lockouts, 
Collective Bargaining, Arbitration, Conciliation, Mediation, 
Employee Representation 


The Conclusions and Recommendations 
of the U. S. Coal Commission as to 
Labor Relations in Bituminous Coal 
Mining. By Joseph H. Willits, An- 
nals, 111: 96-10. 


This is a summary of the Coal Commis- 
sion report with brief comment by the 
author of the article. 


How We Brought Management and 
Worker Together. By W. W. Atter- 
bury. System, 45: 42-5, January, 1924. 


In December, 1920, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company invited representatives 
of the employees in engine and train ser- 
vice to a conference. Plan and proced- 
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ure were then jointly formulated where- 
by all questions of a controversial nature 
could be settled in an amicable way. The 
steps in settlement are described. 


Coaching Our Workers to Meet 1924 
Labor Costs. By F. L. Sweetser, 
System, 45: 172-4, February, 1924. 
Conferences with employees should have 


the strongest executive backing; th 
groups shouid be small and meet in quig 
places once a week. Outlines should 
prepared for each meeting and they shoul 
be flexible. Since 1914 hours of work 
have been reduced 20 per cent. Wages are 
212 per cent greater than in 1914 by 
neither the overhead cost nor the direc 
labor cost have been increased. 


658.51 Planning: Job Analysis, Routing, Scheduling, Despatching, Stand- 


ardization. 


Planning for Steady Production. By 

Keppele Hall, Management, 22: 68-3, 
January, 1924. 

The planning department of the Joseph 
& Feiss Company is organized to make a 
complete plan in which each individual 
and department has a recognized place. 


658.55 Incentives: 


Making Co-operation Pay. By H. Man- 
ley. Management, 22: 43-4, January, 

1924. 

“From experience the Yellow Cab Com- 
pany knows that the man working for a 
straight salary will increase his earnings 
50 per cent when he is put on a commis- 
sion.” 


Wages in the Coal Industry as Com- 
pared with Wages in Other Indus- 
tries. By Horace B. Drury, Annals, 
111: 314-29, January, 1924. 

The clothing industry of Chicago com- 
pares most closely with the wage rate of 
the anthracite coal miners. The time 
workers in the Chicago shops average 
$1,425, as compared with $1,485 of the 
anthracite day workers. The indications 


Application of Charts in Industry. By 
David B. Porter. Management and Ad- 
ministration, 7: 65-9, January, 1924. 
Charts have many applications in in- 

dustry. The principles of chart making 

must be understood and charting may bk 
successfully applied to the human problem, 


Wage Plans, Methods of Payment, Profit Sharing, 
Pensions, Competitions, Prizes, Suggestion Systems, Vacations 


are that steel workers’ earnings were 
much higher, while the average earnings 
of railroad shopmen were $1,480. The an- 
thracite rates are well below the daily 
rates in the building trades. 


Applying the Bonus System to Diversi- 
fied Operations. By Charles E. Bas- 
sett, Industrial Management, 77: 47-4, 
January, 1924. 


A bonus system serves a double purpose, 
that of securing the best efforts of the 
worker, and that of determining individ- 
ual and departmental efficiency. Unless 
the management uses this information to 
weed out the inefficient and strengthen the 
weak places the bonus system does not ac- 
complish its full possibilities. 
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“Family-Wage” System in Germany 
and Certain Other European Coun- 
tries. By Mary T. Waggaman, 
Monthly Labor Review, 18: 20-9, Jan- 
uary, 1924. 

In countries, such as Germany, where 
the cost of living is high, an additional 
allowance has been made for families. 
Such allowances consist of two parts, one 
for the household, another for the chil- 
dren. 


The Gyppo System. By E. B. Mittel- 
man. Journal of Political Economy, 
31: 840-12, December, 1923. 

The Gyppo system of pay ranges from 
a simple piece wage to a complicated con- 
tract system in piling and loading wood. 
Earnings have been higher and “about 60 
men under the Gyppo system perform as 
much work as 80 under the day wage 
basis.” 


Checking Banditry with Checks. By 
Henry F. Woods. Management, 22: 
72-3, January, 1924. 

Thirty-two lives and a million and a 
half in cash have been lost in payroll 
robberies. Some companies are, there- 
fore, paying wages by check. 


Prosperity Depends on Sound Industrial 
Relations. By Sam A. Lewisohn, 
Printers’ Ink, 126: January 17, 1924. 


The choice of high wage or a low wage 
policy should be guided primarily by a 
consideration of its probable effect upon 
the future operations of our industrial 
system. Wage inflation in boom times is 
as undesirable as wage deflation at other 
times. 


The Wage Bargain and the Minimum 
Wage Decision. By Franklin Winton 
Ryan. Harvard Business Review, 2: 
207-12, January, 1924. 


There are six factors in the making of 
a wage bargain, which is the striking of 
a balance between what the worker wants 
and what the employer wants. The settle- 
ment of minimum wage laws on the basis 
of what is fair might be in harmony with 
the doctrine of freedom of contract. 


Profit Sharing in England. By Wil- 
liam Wallace. Management and Admin- 
istration, 7: 93-3, January, 1924. 


An inquiry into 600 schemes of Ameri- 
can and British profit-sharing schemes re- 
sulted in the adoption of one by Rown- 
tree & Company. Profit-sharing is the 
keystone, education the mortar; without 
the latter profit-sharing fails. In the 
Rowntree scheme, labor receives its 
agreed wage; capital receives its agreed 
return, then, out of surplus, half goes to 
labor. one-tenth to the directors, and two- 
fifths to capital. 


658.56 Shop Organization: Methods, Inspection, Tool Room, Discipline, 
Job Assignments, Salvage, Waste 


Putting Self-Respect on the Payroll. 
By Lyle E. Dix. Industry Illustrated, 
6: 54-1, January, 1924. 

Men work without spirit unless they 
know what they are doing. Even pick- 
and-shovel men hustle when they know 
they are building a fire house to give them 
more protection. 

This feature of profit is much over- 


looked in industry. Putting a man in a 
treadmill will force a certain amount of 
work from him, but it will not make him 
put his interest and therefore his best 
effort into the job. Of course, treadmill 
talent will always be worked in the tread- 
ways of employment, but the opportunity 
often overlooked lies in the ability of the 
executive to discriminate to his advantage. 
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658.6 BUYING, RECEIVING, STORING, SHIPPING: 


Routing of Freight. By A. D. Lowe 
and R. H. Kinney, instructors in 
Transportation and Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Lefax, Sep- 
tember, 1922, pp. 53-56. 

The most efficient selection of routes 
over which shipments are to be sent and 
delivered is one duty of the Traffic Man- 
ager by which he may save for his com- 
pany thousands of dollars each year. In 
this article the important considerations 
and regulations governing efficient routing 
are pointed out. bX = & 


658.8 


Modern Practice in Stores Manage. 
ment. By W. D. Gordon, Indys. 
trial Management, May, 1923, pp. 274. 
278. 


This is the first of a series dealing 
with the important yet much neglected 
subject of stores management. No man- 
ager can afford, with safety, to disregard 
the control of stores which so vitally 
affects the whole manufacturing sched. 
ule, the utilization of materials and the 
materials investment account. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


658.81 Organization of Department 


Why We Changed from the Branch 
Office Plan. By Harry A. May, Sales 
Management, 5: 449-2, January, 1924. 
Each branch manager was made an in- 

dependent dealer. He was given exclu- 

sive territory, assumed all the expenses of 
his office, and paid cash in advance for 
stock. The effect has made the branch 
manager realize keenly the value of ser- 


658.82 Sales Promotion: Letters, 


How Plant Management Influences the 
Sales Department. By G. A. Nichols, 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, January, 1924. 
When you can talk about your labor 

turnover being practically nothing and of 
the men who make your goods having been 
with you for a long period of years, the 
high quality of your goods will be ac- 
cepted as a matter of course. 


vice and good will in making sales. 
Have a Heart—A New Slogan for Sales 
Managers. By B. J. Williams, Print- 
ers Ink Monthly, 12: 28-2, January, 
1924. 
A closer personal relation with salesmen 
is, perhaps, more important than “quotas,” 
efficiency and standardization. 


House Organs, Advertising 


Letters That Don’t Mix Inspiration and 
Detail. By Roy Dickinson, Printers 
Ink Monthly, 12: 29-3, January, 1924. 


Founded on the experience of Mr. Kir 
caid, of the Spirella Company, it has been 
shown that letters on business details and 
inspirational letters are best handled sepa- 
rately. 
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65% More Sales and Closer Collections 
Through Letters. System, 45: 27-3, 
January, 1924. 

Direct mail advertising is better in small 
town businesses than newspaper advertis- 


ing. 


The Passenger Car as a Selling Aid. 

System, 45: 34-4, January, 1924. 

The “one-state” salesman finds the use 
of an automobile best. All but the smaller 
towns can be covered and the distances 
between stops are smaller. A car at 
$1,800 or so is, perhaps, the best. 


Bigger Returns from What You Spend 
for Printed Matter. By David H. 
Colcord. Sales Management, 6: 377-2, 
January, 1924. 

There is a difference between sales pro- 
ducing literature and ordinary printed mat- 
ter; the first is the product of the master 
printer, the other of the price-cutter. 


How Do You Talk to Plain Folks? 
Amos Bradbury. Printers’ Ink, 126: 3-4, 
January 24, 1924. 

What you say is you and your product. 
Words require careful selection like other 
raw material. And let simplicity be your 
keynote. 


How American Radiator Picked 600 
Newspapers for Sales Drive. By 
James M. Mosely. 6: 428-1, January, 
1924. 

“In sending out its orders to a list of 

600 newspapers, the American Radiator 


Company agreed that to every newspaper 
which succeeded in getting enough tie-up 
advertising paid for by dealers to make 
up a full page, an additional schedule of 
2,520 lines should be given.” The sales 
campaign was a complete success. 


What Rate Cards and Circulation State- 
ments Fail to Show. By Cheltenham 
Bold. Sales Management, 6: 397-2, 
January, 1924. 

Lots of advertisers are apt to judge me- 
diums on the basis of returns and not on 
actual, intrinsic values. No statistical 
method can take the place of first-hand 
knowledge. 


Consumers’ Buying Motives. By Mel- 
vin T. Copeland. Harvard Business Re- 
view, 2; 138-15, January, 1924. 

The necessity of keeping the consumer’s 
point of view commonly in mind is a com- 
monplace. However, the principle is sel- 
dom put into practice, as shown by an 
analysis of 717 current advertisements. A 
sound sales plan must start with the con- 
sumer’s point of view. 


Giving the House a Personality. By 
W. H. Lough. Jndustrial Management, 
67: 16-3, January, 1924. 

Every successful organization has per- 
sonality. It is desirable to educate the 
rank and file into its nature either by edu- 
cation alone, or as part of the general 
business training. The personality of one 
of the large banks is typified in Sincerity, 
Dignity, Cordiality, Urbanity and Democ- 
racy. Employees are taught to consider 
their correspondence with reference to 
them. 


658.86 Salesmen: Selection, Training, Compensation 


What Can We Do With Salesmen Who 
Are Muscle-bound At Thirty-five? By 
D. H. Colcord, Sales Management, 6: 
276-3, December, 1923. 

Salesmen, at thirty-five years of age, dis 


like moving to a new territory. There are 
many symptoms of the muscle-bound sales- 
man. A change, however, is often bene- 
ficial for the salesman as well as for his 
employer. 
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The Salesman’s Time. By Sanford Jor- 
dan. Business, 5: 41-1, January, 1924. 
Henry Dennison has found that 40 per 

cent is spent in traveling, 15 to 20 per cent 

in waiting to see prospects, 25 per cent in 
miscellaneous clerical work, and 15 per 
cent in actual contact with prospects. The 

Dennison Company has, therefore, trans- 

ferred as much clerical work to the branch 

offices as possible. 


Small-Town Work and the Senior 
Salesman. By J. J. Witherspoon, 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, 8: 59-3, January, 
1924. 

The small-town salesman is a human 
being. He deserves more consideration 
from sales managers and senior salesmen. 


Keeping the New Salesman from Slip- 
ping. By C. B. Larrabee, Printers’ 
Ink Monthly, 8: 23-3, January, 1924. 
The new man’s preliminary training is 

of the utmost importance, personal super- 

vision does the rest. 


The Borden System of Building a Sales 
Force. By A. H. Deute, Printers’ Ink, 
126: 17-4, January 24, 1924. 

Each new man begins at the foot of the 
ladder, hence the older men are assured of 
advancement and there is a chance to de- 
velop team-play; besides, the older men 
can train the new men more thoroughly. 
All stenographers may develop into sales- 
men, since their training familiarizes them 
with the policies of the company. College 
men make promising material. 


Smoothing the Way for the Cub Sales- 
man. By W. D. Turner, Printers’ 
Ink, 126: 125-2, January 24, 1924. 

Most of the failures of junior salesmen 


658.89 Salesmanship: 


How to Make Interviews Profitable. By 
P. Reid. Prudential Weekly Record, 
30: 7-1, December 31, 1923. 
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may be traced to starting them out in up. 
interesting, drab territory for their firs 
venture. The sales manager must create 
interest in work. 


What We Do with Salesmen Who Haye 
Gone as Far as They Can Go. By 
F. H. Dickenson. Sales Management, 
6: 417-2, January, 1924. 

Salesmen who have reached the limit of 
their capacity are set up in business and 
provided with some capital on a mutually 
satisfactory basis. 


The Receiver Comments on Training 
Men for Your Competitor’s Benefit, 
By John P. Wilder. Sales Management, 
5: 441-2, January, 1924. . 
“The times are ripe for a type of ex- 

ecutive who will have a decent regard for 
necessary human relationships of business, 
and an appreciation of the fundamental 
truth that to secure loyalty it is necessary 
to deserve it.” 


Lack of Training Blamed for Failure 
of Salesmen. By J. V. E. Westfall. 
Sales Management, 6: 431-2, January, 
1924. 

Effective training pays such big returns 
that the manager is neglecting his oppor- 
tunities and his responsibilities if he fails 
to make a good job of it. Telling is not 
training; the manager must guide the 
doing. 


When I’m on the Fence About Hiring 
a Salesman. By George W. Hopkins, 
Sales Management, 6: 375-2, January, 
1924, 

Salesmanship begins when the customer 
says “No.” The man of analytical mind 
is the type needed for present conditions. 


The interview is the most important 
event in insurance salesmanship and the 
approach often determines success of 
failure. 
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Psychology or Shoe Leather! By J. E. 
Greenslade. Salesology, 4: 11-3, Jan- 
uary, 1924. 

There are still some people who think 
that mere persistence makes sales. The 
article shows, however, that the psycho- 
logical approach is much more effective. 


Making “Money Talk” to Help You 
Sell. By W. L. Barnhart, Salesology, 
4: 17-4, January, 1924. 

The skilful display of money may often 
bring in sales. An automobile concern 
plastered its cars with real bills and 
thereby secured much advertising and 
many orders. 


The Drama of the Sale. By Thomas A. 
Doran. Salesology, 4: 21-3, January, 
1924. 

Salesmen who have a line of talk and 
stick to it are apt to get left. Success is 
assured by some departure from the gen- 
eral routine and if it borders on the dra- 
matic it is sure to make a hit. 


Selling Tips from the Public Speaker. 
By George R. Jackson. Salesology, 
4: 24-2, January, 1924. 

Salesmen need to study the art of ex- 
pression. The methods of the public 
speaker may be studied, therefore, to con- 
siderable advantage. 


The Friendly Salesman Who Keeps Cus- 
tomers and Loses Sales. By A. H. 
Deute. Printers’ Ink Monthly, January, 
1924. 


There is such a thing as being so friend- 


The Economics of Overhead Costs. By 
J. Maurice Clark. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1923. 502 
pages. 

The author modestly states that his book 
“is a bit of research into the principles of 
dynamic economics,” but it is a large bit 
of interesting and valuable information, 
stimulating and well-written. 

“It studies the discrepancies between 
supply and demand; indeed the whole 
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ly with the customer that sales fall off. 
The customer remains a friend but the 
hustler gets the sale. 


Eleventh-Hour Selling. By E. J. Lit- 
tle. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 12: 39-2, 
January, 1924. 

The time to push sales is when people 
are buying easiest. Much profitable busi- 
ness is lost because the dealer has under- 
estimated his demand. 


How We Test Our Mail Compaigns as 
We Go Along. By John C. Sweeney, 
Sales Management, 6: 389-2, January, 
1924. 

For $100 or $200 a plan can be tested out 
on 2,000 people and the reaction will be a 
good index as to what can be expected 
on a larger scale. 


New Way to Sell Old Products. By 
By William G. Clifford. American In- 
dustries, 24: 33-3, January, 1924, 
Applying what is called the law of 

Pyrrhonic Induction, or, in other words, 

surmounting all mental barriers with de- 

termination and revitalized will has turned 
heavy losses into record successes. 


The Salesman Pays the Wages. By 
James H. Collins. Business, 5: 10-4, 
January, 1924. 

As the manufacturer and engineer have 
made present wages possible by doubling 
the yardage, so will the salesman and mer- 
chant make the wages a decade k-ace by 
doubling the distribution. 


subject of the book might be defined as 
a study of discrepancies between the ever- 
fluctuating demand and a relatively inelas- 
tic fund of productive capacity, resulting 
in wastes of partial idleness, and many 
other economic disturbances. Unused ca- 
pacity is its central theme.” 

It is especially gratifying and significant 
to note the following statement of the 
author, coming as it does from a schol- 
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arly and well-known economist: “The 
author has sometimes said that a graduate 
class in economic theory would be a suc- 
cess if the students gained from it a real 
understanding of the meaning of cost in 
all its many aspects.” 


Wisely does he say that both economists 
and accountants would profit by a study of 
the other’s fields, particularly their respec- 
tive conceptions of cost. The American 
Management Association has suggested to 
the reviewer that a large part of this re- 
view be devoted to the Chapter on “Labor 
as an Overhead Cost.” In cost accounting 
terminology only indirect labor is regarded 
as an overhead cost but in this chapter the 
cost of labor is treated from five points 
of view! Fatigue of labor, maintenance 
of the laborer, return on investment in 
labor power, alternatives open to the la- 
borer, and finally the money cost of labor 
to the employer. In view of the high 
calibre of the book one is almost restrained 
from pointing out this bit of error in ter- 
minology. 

Some personnel men should give heed to 
the following viewpoint of the author. “If 
the will whips the body too unsparingly 
and for too long a time, there may come 
a deeper inner fatigue which seems to sap 
the sources of effort so that one feels 
enfeebled rather than tired.” 

Much light on fatigue is being thrown 
by medical researches with regard to func- 
tions of the glands in the human body. 
For example, fear and anger cause excess- 
ive stimulation of adrenalin glands situated 
over the kidneys, which, if prolonged, pro- 
duces a state of exhaustion. 

There are still too many managers who 
use the “fear of God” method as an in- 
centive although the author admits that 
in some cases the fear of a loss of a job 
is an important factor in turning out what 
is considered to be a fair day’s work. 

Personal problems will be solved also 
more satisfactorily when we know more 
about man’s nature, particularly the func- 
tioning of the sub-conscious or unconscious 
mind. The author does not say much 
about this because the book is essentially 
an economic, not a psychological treatise. 


The difficulty with our present state of 
knowledge about incentives is that cop. 
scious stimuli should produce certain re. 
sults but the “conscious mind decides op 
one thing and the man does another” (be. 
cause of the sub-conscious mind). 


The author does not regard a certain 
amount of fatigue as injurious if “the 
poisons of fatigue are carried away dur- 
ing periods of rest and the destruction of 
tissues made good. Beyond this point, 
fatigue is cumulative and the organism 
suffers.” Then fatigue becomes both an 
individual “cost” and a social “cost.” 


The fatigue point varies with the indj- 
vidual and the kind of work he is doing— 
thus the problem is very difficult if, indeed, 
it can ever be satisfactorily solved. An 
approximation of the solution, however, is 
better than no solution. 

Personnel men would do well to empha- 
size to American business men and work. 
ers that “virtually no reward is worth 
earning at the price of positive injury to 
the person himself,” and they should try 
to create in them a sense of the values 
that accrue from the different ways of 
spending one’s leisure time. The reviewer 
is rash enough to prophesy that the tim 
will come when personnel work will not 
be confined to the four walls of an organ- 
ization but that advice will be given em- 
ployees, as to profitabie ways of spending 
their leisure time. Much complaint is 
heard on all sides that workers are slaves 
to machines or to tasks in our modern in- 
dustrial system. But when you stop to 
consider that leisure time is greater now 
than it ever was, man, if he is judicious 
can attack each day’s work with a new 
vigor if leisure time is spent in proper 
recreational and educational ways. 

‘The author cannot be condemned as 
being unduly sympathetic with employers 
when he says “when the length of the 
work-day is under discussion between an 
employer and organized labor, the discus- 
sion seldom takes the form of a choice of 
shorter hours and correspondingly less pay, 
but rather of a demand for a concession in 
hours without sacrifice of wages.” 

Interesting is the division of “the mini- 
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mum standard of living into three levels; 
the minimum of physical existence, the 
minimum of decency, and the minimum of 
comfort. 

“So far as the business cyvle is con- 
cerned, if the skilled man took the un- 
skilled job he would be taking it from 
some other man who needed it more, so 
that the gain to the community would be 
more than doubtful.” 

Thought-provoking indeed is the fol- 
lowing statement: “Nevertheless, if we 
had to choose between two sweeping propo- 
sitions; one saying that the human cost 
of labor varies in proportion to work done 
and the other that it is a ‘constant cost,’ 
the latter would be preferable because it 
expresses those truths of which the present 
industrial system is most obvious and 
around which the constructive effort of the 
present generation needs to center.” 

In the section on “how much employ- 
ment is necessary” the author sensibly 
states: “Do laborers require the fear of 
losing the job in order to make them work 
hard enough? Many do, it must be ad- 
mitted; and discharge for inefficiency, as 
a last resort, is a necessary part of any 
system of labor administration worth pre- 
scribing for human beings as they are. 
But discharge on account of dull times is 
a different story and its net effect is thor- 
oughly harmful to efficiency. Men work 
harder in order to hold their jobs, at just 
the time when their efforts can add noth- 
ing to the national dividend, since the in- 
dustry cannot market added goods if they 
are turned out. And then when jobs are 
plenty they attempt to prolong that happy 
state by working as little as they dare, at 
just the time when industry could market 
additional goods if they could only get 
them to market, and when output does 
actually depend on how hard the workers 
work. Thus the fear of unemployment, 
so far as it is due to lack of work, has 
the effect of reducing efficiency and out- 
put, not increasing it.” 

Other sections in this chapter are: “The 
Burden of Unemployment” and “Methods 
of Diminishing the Burden.” 

“The most hopeful symptoms, and those 


most in harmony with the trend of the 
present study, are those which indicate that 
the employers’ sense of responsibility 
toward their problem is undergoing a 
process of crystallization into more and 
more definite forms. It is only within 
recent years that this appears to have 
been regarded as a task peculiarly incum- 
bent upon the managers of industry as 
such, by virtue of their position, their re- 
sources and their opportunities, and not 
merely a matter of personal charity. More 
recent is the growing sense that this is a 
cost of industry, occasioned by industrial 
irregularity, and that it must be borne by 
industry in the last analysis. Still more 
recent is the dawning consciousness that 
particular industries have some responsi- 
bility for the idle overhead of the workers 
they employ at the peak, and that a con- 
siderable part at least of this burden can 
be successfully borne by industries in the 
regular course of their industrial opera- 
tions. If this belief grows stronger, it is 
not unthinkable that this vague community 
overhead should be allocated to industries 
and divided among the partners concerned, 
in really workable fashion. 


“In short, there can be little question as 
to whether labor is or is not an overhead 
cost for all purposes concerned with un- 
employment. The only question is as to 
the best distribution of the burden—the 
best form of social cost accounting.” 


In concluding the chapter on “Labor as 
an Overhead Cost,” the author states: 
“|. . The distribution of labor’s overhead 
costs can no longer be left to the stipula- 
tions of the customary wage contract; it 
must be remodeled in the light of essential 
justice, and of the principle of placing 
burdens and incentives where they can do 
most good in bringing about the action 
which community efficiency demands. All 
of which may be little more than a com- 
plicated way of saying that waste is waste.” 

Other important chapters in the book 
are: “The Gradual Discovery of Overhead 
Costs,” “The Laws of Return and Econ- 
omy or the Variables Governing Eff- 
ciency,” “Overhead Costs and the business 
Cycle,” “Cut Throat Competition and the 
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Public Interest,” “Costs of Government as 
Overhead Outlays” and “Overhead Costs 
and the Laws of Value and Distribution.” 

Let us have more books like this one, 
which is a wise combination of theory, 
practice and suggestions for solutions of 
the problems he has raised. The author 
is one of increasing number of economists 
who are coming to grips with actual busi- 
ness affairs which promise much for the 
solution of many of our perplexing busi- 
ness problems, personnel and others. The 
book is one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions that has ever been made to business 
literature. 

One closes the reading of this excellent 
book with the feeling all the more pro- 
nounced that personnel men need to know 
more about the physiological and psycho- 
logical nature of man if personnel work 
is to improve. 

Goutp L. Harris, 
Professor of Management, Accounts and 
Finance at New York University. 


Apprentice Education. Bulletin No. 87, 
Trade and Industrial Series No. 25, 
Federal Bureau for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., June, 1923. 
A survey of part-time education and 

other forms of extension training in their 
relation to apprenticeship in the United 
States, giving for each state provisions of 
part-time and evening school laws, and the 
extent of educational opportunities for 
employed workers. The publication con- 
tains data as to corporation apprentice 
schools, 1922, together with summaries of 
methods used in individual plants. 


The Sailors’ Union of the Pacific. By 
Paul S. Taylor. Ronald Press Com- 
pany, New York, 1923. 183 pages. 
This book relates the history of the Sail- 

ors’ Union which has secured mitigation 

of the condition under which sailors 
worked on the Pacific Coast. It shows 
the principles and methods followed and 


is a useful contribution to the study of 
labor organization and management, | 
should be read by those who are interested 
in the question of an American mercan- 
tile marine. 


The Management of the Sales Organ. 
ization. By Frederic A. Russel. Me. 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, 1922. 227 pages. 

The author does not offer this as a com- 
plete treatise on sales management or 
sales administration. He discusses the 
book in its preface as follows: “It aims 
to treat only one of the several phases of 
the general subject; viz., the personnel as- 
pect, or the relations between the sales 
manager and the traveling salesmen under 
him. This phase, however, it attempts to 
cover rather more thoroughly than has 
been done in any other works on sales 
management.” 

The author suggests the following two 
reasons for confining the discussion to this 
phase of the subject: 

“First, because the other aspects are 
treated elsewhere. The determination of 
general marketing policies, office records, 
financing of sales, market analysis, adver- 
tising, and sales promotion have received 
careful study. 

“Second, because the human element in 
industry is steadily growing more impor- 
tant and now presents what is generally 
recognized as its chief problem. As the 
personnel manager has made himself in- 
dispensable in production, so the personnel 
manager is destined to gain for himself a 
larger place in distribution.” 

It is pointed out that the sales manager 
utilizes the following principles of scien- 
tific management: 

“The assumption of its full share of re- 
sponsibility by the management. 

“The careful selection of salesmen for 
their tasks. 

“The training of the salesman. 

“The equipping of the salesman with the 
best tools for his work. 

“The assignment of a definite task, de- 
termined only after a careful analysis of 
the factors involved. 
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“The devising and administering of 
methods, aside from monetary compensa- 
tion, which shall stimulate the salesman to 
put forth his best efforts and which shall 
contribute to the pleasure he derives from 


his work.” 


Industrial History. By Harry B. Smith. 
The MacMillan Company, New York, 
1923. 305 pages. 

The book is truly a history of industrial 
activity starting with the very first devel- 
opment of the industrial order prior to the 
coming of the Normans to England down 
to the growth of the Capitalist and Labor 
groups. The rise and growth of the 
manor, guild and factory—are described 
and discussed. 

The author points out that, “It is the 
purpose of this book to present the history 
of mankind through the history of work 
and to show the young reader the vastness 
of its influence and how, alone, it has never 
destroyed but has stood as the enemy of 
waste, the restorer after war, the master 
builder of civilization and the backbone of 
all industry.” 

The book adheres strictly to the history 
of English-speaking people. This is done 
with the belief that young readers will 
better understand this history if expressed 
in the growth of this particular group. 

The book is to be recommended as a 
work adapted to the needs of pupils of 
upper grades and high school age, and 
also for vocational and trade students, as 
well as for adults who desire a brief treat- 
ment of early and modern industry, show- 
ing the relation of industry to the growth 
of production, the speed of distribution, 
and the extension of market—in brief, the 
outstanding features of the factory system 
of today. 


From Immigrant to Inventor. By 


Michael Pupin. Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, New York, 1923. 396 pages. 

This is an era of great agitation over 
our immigration policy. It was not long 
ago that America was still the land of 
freedom and opportunity for the immi- 
grant. For over a century and a half 


migration to America had been chiefly © 
from Northern Europe. Beginning with 
the 80’s and 90’s there developed a heavy 
migration from Southern and Southeastern 
Europe, while the so-called Nordic races 
acquired a superiority complex, which is 
still qa dominant factor on the immigra- 
tion question, 


This book of the first series of Pupin’s 
is amply demonstrative of the fact that 
the immigrant from Southern Europe may 
make as large a contribution as the Ameri- 
can or the immigrant from Northern cli- 
mates to American life. It contains not one 
single suggestion that the author’s contri- 
bution to American life is due to his own 
individuality. It points out as clearly as 
can be that his inventions in electro-mech- 
anics were inspired in several instances by 
his early experiences in the fields of Ser- 
bia and Hungary. 


To be sure ,one is impressed by the 
personality of Professor Pupin, still one 
should be prepared to recognize that in- 
dividual personalities have their basis not 
so much, if at all, in racial background as 
in individual variation capacity joined with 
the culture of experience of the individ- 
ual. The cultural background of the 
American negro, for instance, must be 
taken into consideration in considering him 
as a potential industrial employee in the in- 
dustrial North, but there is a great ten- 
dency to grossly exaggerate any racial 
characteristics. 

It is a great pity that the immigration 
policy of the United States cannot be 
founded immediately on the spirit which 
lies back of one paragraph in Professor 
Pupin’s book, which is as follows: 

“As I sat on the deck of the ship which 
was taking me to the universities of Eu- 
rope, and watched its eagerness to get away 
from the busy harbor of New York, I 
thought of the day when, nine years be- 
fore, I had arrived on the immigrant ship. 
I said to myself: ‘Michael Pupin, the most 
valuable asset which you carried into New 
York harbor nine years ago was your 
knowledge of, and profound respect and 
admiration for, the best traditions of your 
race ...the most valuable asset which 
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- you are now taking with you from New 
York harbor is your knowledge of, and 
profound respect and admiration for, the 
best traditions of your adopted country.” 

Members of the American Management 
Association who had the privilege of lis- 
tening to Professor Pupin at the banquet 
at the Pittsburgh Convention in 1922 would 
read with the greatest interest this auto- 
biography of one of America’s greatest in- 
ventors. 

W. J. Donan. 


Constructive Salesmanship. By John A. 
Stevenson. Harper & Bros., New 
York, 1923. 361 pages. 

Dr. Stevenson’s “The Project Method 
of Teaching” was a book on education 
written by a salesman. His “Constructive 
Salesmanship” is a book on selling written 
by an educator. 

Dr. Stevenson carried into his educa- 
tional work the practical interests and com- 
mon sense of a man of affairs. He brings 


to his task of sales leadership the exten- 
sive ordered knowledge and the power of 


generalization of a man of science. 

Two outstanding excellences of “Con- 
structive Salesmanship” are: 

1. Its wealth of sales data, and 

2. Its point of view. 

It is evident that Dr. Stevenson has been 
drawing for years from wide reading and 
large practical experience a great fund of 
material related to selling. This store- 
house of carefully selected data makes up 
in itself a document of extraordinary value 
to the salesman, the sales manager, the 
business executive or the instructor in 
salesmanship. 

“Constructive Salesmanship,” however, 
is very far from being a mere “Thousand- 
and-One Facts” book. There are books on 
selling which simply relate stories of im- 
portant sales, without interpreting them. 
Dr. Stevenson has not been content mere- 
ly to tell how sales are made, he analyzes 
results to discover why they are brought to 
pass. By this means he arrives at gen- 
eral principles and develops a consistent 
method of selling. 

The same tendency which led the author 


to seek the cue to the best educative Pro- 
cess in the normal activities and interests 
of the child in his natural setting: causej 
him also to base selling upon the desires, 
tastes and needs of the buyer as he acty. 
ally exists in the persons of John Doe and 
Richard Roe. 

The fundamental principle of “Cop. 
structive Salesmanship” may be stated 
somewhat as follows: “People buy, as 
they do everything else, in response to cer- 
tain inherent wants or tendencies. Sell- 
ing consists in relating the thing to be 
sold to the purchaser’s existing desires,” 

This is a very simple formula, and is 
perhaps not original with Dr. Stevenson, 
He has, however, so far as I am aware, 
elaborated this principle more thoroughly 
and applied it more generally and toa 
wider range of selling activities than has 
any other writer on salesmanship. He car- 
ries the principle out in great detail into 
every phase of the selling process—secur- 
ing prospects, obtaining interviews, holding 
attention and obtaining orders—and sug- 
gests practical methods and concrete prac- 
tices, and even definite modes of speech to 
put his fundamental principle into effec- 
tive use. 

The 361 pages of “Constructive Sales- 
manship” should prove of immense ser- 
vice to anyone concerned either directly 
or indirectly with the business of selling, 

I have used the book myself and in my 
classes in Securities Salesmanship to most 
satisfactory effect. It is possible, however, 
that for the field of securities selling, 
where the process of securing confidence 
is likely to be an extended one, “Construc- 
tive Salesmanship” would do well to use 
the plural rather than the singular and 
think and speak not of “The Approach,’ 
“The Interview,” “The Sales Talk,” but 
rather of “Approaches,” “Sales  Inter- 
views,” “Sales Talks,” etc. 

A word as to style—the book is so clear, 
so concrete, so meaty and terse that the 
general as well as the professional reader 
will find it stimulating and engaging. 

DaniEL Roy FREEMAN, 
Educational Director, Henry L. Doherty 
& Company. 





